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ABSTRACT 
This booklet explores the purpose and function of 

teacher organizations. It discusses teacher organizations as 
advocates functioning not only to support and, protect teacher 
interests but also to actively seek attainment of improved curriculur 
and more adequate instructional materials. The booklet documents the 
thinking of teacher organization leaders on the future of local and 
state organizations in instruction and professional development. 
Their- views were gathered through a modified Delphi technique. 
Results were tabulated into long- and short-range priorities. The six 
immediate priorities' were that the local organization: (1) should 
participate with school boards in policy decisions on curriculum and 
instruction; (2) should use political action to provide the means for 
establishing legal and financial foundations for instructional 
improvement; (3) should legally share in policy decisions that 
establish conditions under which teachers, student teachers, teacher 

‘aides, and other instructional personnel are placed in schools; - (4) 
should implement positive action programs ensuring fair treatment of 
racial and ethnic minorities; (5) should initiate and plan inservice 
programs in professional development of members; and (6) should 
program and budget a portion of fiscal and human resources to 
projects on instructional jmuprovement. The seven long-range 
priorities are items that the local associations would like to 
achieve inthe next 10 to 30 years and deal generally with giving 
teacher organizations more influence in professional development 
programs, teacher certification, administrator evaluation, and 
student evaluation. A checklist for local organizations and a 

_ priority ranking of teacher organization role statements are given. 
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PREFACE | .~ AS 


Teacher organizations are teacher advocates 
and function to support and protect teacher 
interests. They are also advocates of better 
teaching, improved curriculum, more adequate 
instructional materials; in fact, of the cause 
of quality education. 

Parents and taxpayers sometimes think of 
teacher organizations as selfish collections of 
teachers seeking better salaries. This booklet 
demonstrates that teacher organizations have 
much broader interests than self-seeking. It 
documents the thinking of teacher organization 
leaders on the future of local and state organiza- _ 
tions in instruction and professional development. . 

Space limitations required dealing only with the 
highest priorities identified by association 
leaders. There are others which some rpaders 
may want to.explore in Appengix B or iby rdading . 
the complete study by Douglas Ward. ‘" 5 Uy 

As local association priority items identified, by 
the author are dealt with, other items will surface. 
For this time, the research and comments. { 
included should prove helpful to most Idcal_ 
associations. ° 
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INTRODUCTION : 
‘ 

Recently, local teacher associations i injmany 
parts of the country have been ‘talking about 
programs in instruction. and professional 
development. Many of these locals have trouble. 
establishing clear direction. and focus, because 
they aren't sure what they ‘ought to be doing. 

_ Little precedent exists to help them. The balance 


, between the role and responsibility of the local 


association and those of the local school district 
ig still undetermined. How the teacher" sees 
himself or herself as an association member 
and as a school district employee will influence 
the direction and potency of the teacher organiza- 
tion- movement. So it is timely to think about/the . 
yvarious issues to be confronted in this sect¢ Ir of 
association activity. j 
This booklet reports impressions, opinions, and 
predictions from selected leaders in teacher . 
Organizations, together withthe comments and 
observations of the writer. The views of the 
Organizational leaders were gathered through 
a modified Delphi technique,** in a study designed 
to explore the considered opinions of currently , 
influential leaders regarding future activitiesof - 
teacher organizations. The broad question they 
answered was— 
What should be the role of teacher organiza- 
tions’n professional development and instruc- 
tional improvement ONE: the next 10 ta 30 
years? 


‘Throughout this booklet. “teacher” 1s defined in the -estricted sense of 
one eligible to be a member of a teachers’ cullective bargaining unit 
Teacher leaders cited in the study were selected staff and elected officers 
of teachers organizations 

**Described in Appendix A 
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accept the role in principle. 


The probable date of acceptance of each role— 


how soona majority pt! teacher organizations 
in the United Statesy/are likely to accept it. 

The potential impact of the rale—the. effect 
the role will have on education and/or teacher 
organizations. / | : 


. 


Their reasongfor supporting their particular \, 


positions. 
The findings of this study provide ideas for 


‘members to discuss in determining local associa- _ 


tion programs. They are no more tharideas, for 
there is no one righf or only good direction. | 
The future is an unlimited series of possible 
“events. However, an association is certain to- 
take some direction, adopt some program,’ 
whethef@because of decisiong or of lack of 
decisions. Admittedly: some directions will 
result from changes beyond the control of 
‘teachers and teacher organizations. But when 
, action is planned and when it can be planned— 
when, that is, it 1s deliberate—the association 
can limit the unce rte WW of future events and 
select from the Bh ha alternatives.” 
The collective opinions of leaders with wide 


- experience may be helpful to assaciations making 
this kind of determination. This booklet tells what. 


some lgaders think about such questions as: 
Whajnstructional and professional develop- 
ment @ples are feasible for my local? 


Are we, as leaders, perpetuating tokenism in 
teachef involvement in educational policy 
decisionmaking? = °° - 

_ How dd economic improvement and employ- 
ment security relate to concerns about the 
improvement of instruction? 


How.does a local assdciation design a program ~ / 


in instructi¢ 
How migh 
the greatest impact? 
There will be a large and increasing emphasis 


and professional development? . 


“ during the next fewlyears‘on public, parent, and 
student involvement in instructional improvement: 


This booklet include& little discussion of such 
involvement, because it focuses on ideas for 
educators from within the profession. As 


" members of teacher organizatiohs “get their own 


house in order,” appropriate instructional roles 
for students and parents will become much 
clearer. A futuristic study of parent and student 
roles in improving education and instruction 
would be very valuable, particularly ifit. 


emphasized how these roles interact with those 


these programs be carried out with — 
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~ PRIORITIES IN INSTRUCTION AND 
"PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


‘ 


The items leaders chose as both highly desirable 


“and of great potential impact are discussed here 
as priorities, either short-range or long-range. 
Short-range priorities should be achieved by — 
1975; long-range priorifies are to be a out 

. ‘sometime later, perhaps within the next 10 to 30 
years. 

+ The findings that follow rae in order of the 
ledders’ priorities, suggestions for local associa- 
tion participation in instruction and professional 
development activities. Following each statement 
of the leadérs’ opinions is further discussion and 

4 comment by the authdr. 
; SHORT-RANGE PRIORITIES FOR LOCAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


PRIORITY 1: The loca! should participate with 
‘ school boards in policy decisions 


on-‘curriculum and instruction. + , 


| Leaders’ opinjons: Local participation in 

making policy decisions is the top priority, and 

by 1975 most locals will have achieved it through 

collective bargaining. The negotiations will 

concentrate on establishing a decision-making 

\ process rather than on determining specific. 
. _ Instructional items. There are several reasons 
for assigning this item the highest priority: 

Teacher input and control in instructional 
decision-making processes will cause effective 

‘ re 


} & } ' 


"prerogatives of professional teachers and school 


change and teacher commitment to that 
change. . ¥ 
Weachers ‘interest in educational improvement , 
willbe more evident. 
Teachers have the expertise and sensitivity - 
needed to recognize possible benefits or 
difficulties that may arise from suggested 
change. .- . . 
Teachers should be the acknowledged | instruc- : : 
tional experts in a school district. : 
Negotiating a process for curriculum and = 
instructional decision making ensures that 
teachers will have something to say about policy 
changes and recommendations; the specifié 
instructional decisions are made away from the 
bargaining table. For example, a change in the . ix 
English curriculum will not be ultimately decided 
at the bargaining table, but the process for 
arriving at the decision will be. Thus curricular 
decisions will be made through a process mutyally 
agreed to and adopted by the school Board, . 
administration, and local teachers association. 
This process will, in fact, be used in making ; 
all the professional decisions in’instruction and ‘ 
professional development that fall within the ' 


Ps 


boards. 


~\ 


“PRIOR TY 2! The local sHould usé political 
dation to provide the means for ‘ ; 
* — establishing legal and fingncial 
e foyndations for instructional, 
improvement. = 


Leaders’ opinions: This item will be achreved 
by identifying and assisting candidates who 
Support association goals and programs. Many 
programs are more likely to succeed if they are 
operated hy some agency other than the local. 
An instructional improvement program set up 
by the school board, encouraged by the local, is 
more likely to succeed than one the local sets Up 
on its Qwn Thus, supportive representatives and: 
officials must be elected if association programs 
are to succeed. 

The political power of the raasbelution should 


* also be used to gain adequate funding for educa- 


tian, both to finance ongoing instructional 
programs and to encourage and establish 
experimental efforts at all levels of education. 
Support for political action will increase as, 
mqre educational decisions aré made in the politi- 


“cal arena. More and more, it will be the only 


means for achieving some association goals. 

Several obstacles (9 effective political action 
must be overcome. Some members will resist! 
association involvement in active political educa- 
tion programs because of prejudice. It is possible, 
too, that only experts in political aétion can lead 
successtulsssociation programs. Many leaders 
believe that the association has little or no history 
of. political victories upon which to build a positive 
organizational image, and that this deficiency. 
makes it.harder to convince members of the need 
for and Valueé of local politicataction efforts. 

The growing development of political action 
units within locals across the United States was 
not explored further in this study. Evidently, 
however, teachers are aware, or are becoming 


aware, of the\need for increased political effective- 
10- 


\ ; 4 : , \ i 
* ness. It is important to make sure at this stage { 
athat political action is'not limited to developing 
“an improved general funding:level for education 
(although this is mostimportant). Locals should 
‘try to stimulate both governmental and private 
efforts to explore experimental curriculum 
development. teacher education, and professional 
-devefopment programs for teachers.’ 


sce 3: The local'shouitd legally share iff 
policy decisions that establish + 

2 conditions under which teachers, 

* student teachers, teacher aides, 
and other instructional persennel 
are placed in schools. 


Leaders’ opinions: Most locals should achieve 


- this high priority goal through collective bargain- 


ing. A share in the decisions 1s essentialto. = 
sustaining employee rights and professional 
prerogatives. It can, for example, be used to 
prevent school boards from using nonprofes-  / 
sionals situations that caltfor professional 


‘expertise. Student teacher rights also should be 


. Clarified and protagted, primarily to prevent / 


misuse and mismanagement of prospec ve / rae 


teachers \ -\ 

Locals %.. strengthen thew position on this 
issue by monitoring and influencing state boards 
of education that are de veloping and canying 
out policies, ' 


Recent decisions from many branches an 
levels of government have had great impact o 
the nature of local school operations. Statewide 
assessment programs, court rulings on Id¢al 
property taxes and desegregation, state schdol 
board rulings, state law on length of school 
days and minimum length of the school year— 
“the list seems to grow’ longer’ daily. Decision 
making is shifting fromthe local school district to 
regional, state, and national governments. df 
local teachers associations arg to maintain an 


4 
. 


» 


: tions td influence these other lévels of policy 


5 cs : t 
intluence on the type and quality of decisions. 
made, they must collaborate wtth state associa- 


determination. , 


¢ . 
PRIORITY 4: The local should implement pos}- 
u tive action programs ensuring 
treatment of racial and ethnic 
minorities.3 


Leaders’ opinions: Locals should initiate p; 
tive action policies and programs as rapidly 
possible. Some are involved in this now; mast will 
bé by 1975. Locals should definitely monitpr 
school board policies and practices in this, prea. 
Cooperation between the different levels of the 
association is\highly desirable. The local ¢an 


Noffonly this priority, but many of/fthe pe ou 


- will be attained only with great diffidulty unless 


locals coopérate closely with state and natiortal 
associations. There is a need for ile political 
power, resources, and information that only state 
or national organizations are abje to gather and 
disseminate. This need does od however, justity 
the pervasive tendency of many local leaders to. 
regolve racial and ethnic relations problems by 
,Providing only association programs that are once 
remaved frqm the local level. When the local 
1s asked ta carry out some real changes in local 
practice. the leaders may gecome very defensive, 
saying the problem is not Of their ‘making and 
should be dealt with at the state or rational flevel 
Many of these problems do have roots and 
implications that span local school district 
boundaries, however, locals can take the initiative 
In seeking any help they need in making changes. 
In some cases. state or national helpymay be 
indyspensable. In a situation-where the local 
association leaders desire to initiate.a review of 
existing curriculum content for racial myths, for , 


/ 


% : e\ 
La. 


example, some members are likely to resist such 
review. They may have various reasons— perhaps 
the desire to simply continue the curriculum as 
presently constituted, or the feeling that to admit 
that change is needed 4s to admit guilt for teaching 


. racial prejudice. Parent and community groups - 


also often resist change. Many such group$ have 


\a preconceived prejudice about race that they 


wish to pass on to their children through the 

schools, or a real fear of integration. ’ 
Local leadets will be caught between conflicting 

groups, on the one hand, and a desire to achieve, 


» racial understanding and harmony on the other. 


Often they will not have had the kind of experience 
they need to splve the problem they face. It may 


_ be necessary to draw\on others elsewhere in the 
+ State or the nation who have such experience. 


- Furthecmore, although the local leader may be 


~ able to anticipate and deal with barriers through 


planning and orga ation, the goal may be 
moreseadily achieved whe he or she has the 
support and cooperationiof such agencies as the — 
state and national assodations. hese agencies - 
can also affect specific sahool curriculum and 
textbook companies over Which the local would 


have little or no influence. 


Logals must take the initiative in a field where 
public ledders are in retreat. They should under- 
take actions to institute the employment of racially 


-and ethnically mixed staff; ensure fair and 
_ , Aquitable promotion opportunities for women as 


~“ 


well as members of all racial and ethnic groups; 
utilize a pluralistic curriculum; and develop . 
awareness within staff and school of the values * 
to be gained through intercultural contact. — 
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PRIORITY 5: The local should initiate and plan 
in-service progtams Jn professional 
development of members, 


Leaders’ opinions: In-service professional 
development programs could be established 
through collective bargaining or other coopera: * 
tive efforts with school boards. Funding should 
be provided out of public moneys. If association 
dues are used, they should be used only irf'urging 
the public to develop and maintain in-service 
education programs, 

The conduct of in-service programs can lead 
to greater teacher accountability in program 
implementation. It rhay also lead to improved 
assurance to the public of quality educational 
programs. an 


Locals will undoubtedly have trouble achieving 
agreement within their own ranks on just how to 
proceed with this task. In addition, some adminis- 
trators and school board members may feel this 
actiwity Is either 4a management prerogative or 
one that teachers must pursue and finance on 
their own. In fact, the school district should be 
responsible for funding in-service programs, but. 


- leaders thought. locals should be responsible 


for planning the programs. For one thing, 
teachers know what education will be of practical 
value to them. Teachers will bé'more likely to 
commit themselves, too, to changes they them- 
Selves initiate, In too many instances they feel 
that much of the administrator-controlled in- 


” service education ts inappropriate and a waste of 


time. ‘ . 
bs e 
PRIORITY 6: The local should program and 
budget a portion of fiscal and 
human resources to projects on 
instructional improvement. 


Leaders’ opinions: The amount set aside for 
these purposes varies greatly, but the proportion 
12 * 


@ + ; \ 


! ‘ 
“of budget afocated should generally be between 
«10 and 30 percent of resources avajlable. An \ 
emerging local (one that is in\the initial or be- 


. ginning stages of legal mandatory collective 


bargaining) may have pressures on its staffand — 
budget that preclude large-scale involvement in © 
instruction and professional development ~ 
priorities. As the local matures and institutionalizes\ 
its base, it can allocate greater amounts of 
resources to instruction efforts. * 

The role of the local & primarily to influence 
others—such as school bdards or-universities— 
to accept large-scale fina 


advancing professional development of teachers. 
Local school district and ciation planning, 
leadership, and financing efforts are needed. 
The problem often seems to be to clarify what 
should be done and how it can best be done. 
Associations need to allocate resources tg im- 
prove instruction in order to— 

Balance vigorous political action programs 

Provide needed professional growth to mem- 

bers and staff 

Influence the way money is allocated for school 

district programs. i ‘am 

THere was a great discrepancy between the 
finances and the priorities leaders assigned to 
instruction and professional development. They 
said such programs should have a high priority, 
but they don’t mean a high funding priority. In 
other words, many leaders said instruction and 
professional‘development were highly important 
activities for the association, but even those 
who were strongly committed to action in this. 
area were reluctant to allocate funds for it. 

One might speculaté on possible reasons for 
this apparent discrepancy: 

Programsare hard to define, of doubtful 

measurable return, and there is very little 

clarity on role for the local association. 


. 


_\._Theteaders-belheve-thatocal associations — 


. It is politically good to be supportive of 
instruction and professional development, but 
she realistic budgeting of moneys to improving 

| salaries and other important association work. 

| ‘make8 it difficult to say large sums should be © 

spent on tt. a 

Programs tend to be,"thé drostiagon the cake,” 
gnd the barga ing of “bfead and butter” , 
issues i is where the money should go. ; 

Much of the base for teacher input to decision, 

| making is established early in the collective s 

| bargaining process. Leaders should be sure to 

| include the demand for a strong teacher voice in 

) instruction and professional development in the, 

negotiations package. 


| LoNG- RANGE PRIORITIES FOR LOCAL 
| ASSOCIATIONS ‘ 


\ should pian ahead to achieve several additional 
priorities within the next 1\0 to 30 years.Someof # 
the suggestions are complex and difficult to carry 
out, especially if some of the shart-range goals 
have not been reached. In ahy case, careful 
planning is essential’ 

The leaders consider the goals explored here 
“unattainable within the immediate future, but they 
think ultimate achievement ts possible. These 
priorities are listed in order 9f importance —that 
1s, of degree of desirability and extent of potential 
impact. \ 


* 


LONG-RANGE PRIORITY 1: Thelocels , 
" through partici- 
F pating mem- 


bers, should es- 
tablish systems 
_ to determine 
policies and 
procedures for 
professional de- 
velopment : 
programs. 


Leaders’ opinions: Locals should influence 
state and local criteria for establishing, ‘profes: 
sional competence. Some locals are trying to do 
this now, through formal tenure systems: Policy 
has often developed and evolved through collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Other agencies influence state-level decisions; 


. the leaders were divided on how to involve 


teacher organizations,in ‘decisions made beyond: 
the local level. Some leaders favored completely 


so oo ale independent association controlc ofthe process, * 


others favored some form of si of state-association 
cooperative regulation. 
Some members may resist the local’s becoming 
involved in this priority because— 
_ There may be no existing statutory base for 
local involvement. 
Teachers have no desire to judgé professional 
growth or competence of fellow teachers. 
Teachers are reluctant to establish a definitive 
set of professional standards. F 
/f teachers develop the standards aitaiasie. e 
the public will a critical and accuse them of 
se/f-seeking. , r 
Boards of education now hav ve some powers in 
this area and will be reluctant to release or | 
share such power, Peer F 
# locals do start developing standards, greater 
balance will develop in the range of teacher. 
concerns in negotiations, The role that teachers, 
as association members, should gain must provide 


13 


real power.and authority in decision making, not 


‘merely be advisory to school boards. _ | 


The professional development of teachers is a 
gomplex area for teacher locals to approach. 
Different facets of, the problem involye the mem- 
bers, the schoq! district, the commuhity, the 


istate, and the university. There is a place for 


‘both independent local association activities and 


. Cooperation with other agencies and groups. 


One example of a cooperative effort is the 
implementation of a new school program. What 
should be the relationship of teachers, adminis- 
trators, and:school board members in deciding 


‘ whether or how to initiate a new program? If the 


decision is made and the program is carried out 
solely by administrative directive—that is, if the 


_ teachers have only limited advjsory powers—the 


_ program may be established over teachers’ 


objections. If the teachers see serious flaws inthe 


_ program, their only recourse may be to file 


grievances or other complaints. The local officers 
and staff will be caught between teachers with 
limited powers and administrators with sub- 
stantial power. The result may be a continuing 
series of problems. , * ‘ 
Collective bargaining thrusts the local agsocia- 
tion intoa posrtion where it influencés the 
management decisions of the schools. The local, 
can then go on to negotiate procedures that 
assure teachers real decision. making. Some such 
procedures are— 
The local selects the teachers who participate 
in district instructional and curriculum develop- 
ment committees. 
Representatives of the local association are 
appointed through contract provisions. 
Teachers have the majority of votes on these 
committees. : 
Committees have designated powers and 
funding agreed to through collectively 
bargained agreements. 


» 
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‘ 


The shifting of some power and authority from 
school boards and administrators, where they 
now rest, to teachers in newly developed roles . 
causes one to look closely at what it means to 
have professionals controlling their profession 
and, concurrently, not having or wanting control 
‘of education. Within the bargained agreements, . 
the school board still retains ultimate manage- 
ment authority over school funds and program. 
That is, the basic power to control education 
still rests with the public and their elected rgp- 
resentatives. By taking part in-procedures like | 
those suggested above, teachers can both ; 
influence the process whereby school program 
decisions are made, and exert direct control over 
the professionat development of members. They 
will also be*able to separate administrative from 
prggram-managétial duties and roles. Administra- 
tors would still manage curriculum programs; 
however, they would do so within mutually 
developed policies. 

State departments of sdudation are now getting 
involved in the professional develgpment of- 
teachers. Statewide assessment rams are 
expanding, and state legislators continue to 
request hard data to show Whether the quality of 
education is improving. Consequently, there will 
be more and more efforts to provide teachers with 
in-service and preservice programs geared to 
‘achieving statewide goals. State associations 
should provide locals with guidelines on howto , 
cope with these situations; similarly, locals 
should systematically influence their state 
associations and departments of education. 


SN 
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The local should 
gain a legal role 
in determining 

, 3 . which prospec- 

ry ~ tive teachers 
et have completed 
certification re- 

- quirements. 


LONG-RANGE PRIORITY 2: 


Se 
4 . . o . % . 
ne Leaders’ opinions: There are several dbjections 
to even seeking this goal. In most localities, neither 
the teachers nor the public are ready for the local 


, to undertake this role. Acceptance might compro- © 


, mise the local’s ability‘to serve a$ teacher advo- 
cate. It might inyotye the local in a confit of 
interest. Harmful discrepancies might develop 


among the tocdls within a state. Finally, if the local ; 


does undertake this responsibility, the collective 
; bargaining agent must establish an appeal 
procedure to protect member interest. 
Nevertheless, there are reasons a local should 
take on this role: 
Control over entry to the profession should be 
in the hands of practitioners. . 
The role should lead to greater accountability 
* and create a perspective in the evaluation of 
prospective teachers that 1s shared among 
local association, administration, school board, 
and college or university 
Pressures by legislatures on the tenure process 
and insecurities created by the so-called . 
“teacher oversupply” may force locals into this 
kind of activity 


» The local may secure some influence over entry 
into the profession by urging that state associa- 
tions or regional blocks of locals be designated the 
legal agents for d&termining certification. The 
influence may be exerted at both the preservice 


levels. Through collective bargaining, lacals can 
“secure limits on oe placement of new teachers in 


training levels ang the actual certification approval . 


school distticts. They can atso establish limits by, 
requiring specific training for supervising teachers 
and by limiting ‘the availability of such teachers to ~ 
Universities. i wed od gh = Paynes 
The association’s concern in improving the eet eats 
certification requirements for new teachers is : 
two-fold. First, it is concerned with the quality 


- 


of new teachers being prepared. Second, it is area 
concerned with the number of new teachers being 
certified and placed in the employment lists. : a 
An apparent teacher oversupply is an oppor- 
tunity to raise standards for certification. This ae 2 


would improve-the quality of new teachers; it 
would probably also limit the number of prospects "  _ ; 
completing certification. The association should ‘ 
also experiment with a variety of quantity control * ee tae 
methods, such as— : ; 
Longer intern periods 
Screening of prospective teachers for, place: 
ment with supervising teachers ae . 
Association commitment to accept a given 
number of student teachers per 1,000 teachers 
ahd teacher refusal to accept any more than 
that. ‘ 


LONG-RANGE PRIORITY 3: The local should 
participate ina - 
system that 
evaluates teach- 
ers for retention 
of certification. . 


Leaders’ opinions: In most states, certification 
is regulated by the state department of educa- 
tion.* The nature of local association impact on 
the process /s not clear at this time. Collective 
bargaining may have a growing influence on these 
state regulations. Locals will be influencing the 
* decisions local administrators and school boards . 
make about both local recommendations and the 


‘ . 
A 

"In Cafiforma Kentucky Minnesota, Oregon.and possibly other states 

state level commissions have been estabhshed to perform this function 
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performance of functions prescribed by the state. 
Logals should have some influence over state 
commissions’ setting of criteria and standards 
for certification. The evaluation used in consider- 
ing retention of certification should be separate 
from that used in considering the awarding of 
tenure. Tenure is the guaranteed right to continual 
employment following the demonstration of 
competence to do satisfactory work. Certification 
is the more basic right simplyto.be eligible for . 
employment as‘a professional teacher. A teacher 
may be denied tenure if he or she performs 
unsatisfactorily in a particular employment 
situation. It Would be presumptuous to think that 
certification also should be denied because of a 
Igss of tenure. Prespects for successful per- 
formance may be good to excellent for a teachér 
who has been denied tenuré when he or she is 
reemployed under different circumstances. ’ 


LONG-RANGE PRIORITY 4: The local should 
participate in 
setting stand- 
ards of admin- 
istrator per- 
formance 


Leaders’ opinions: Evaluation is only one of 
several ways of applying standards for adminis- 
trator performance, but it is one that gives 
teachers something to say about the way schools 
are administered. The competence of teachers to 
evaluate administrators —like that of administra- 
tors to evaluate teachers—1s, however. question- 
able. Valid standards and procedures must be 
developed for evaluation of both parties, teachers 
and admunistrators. Teacher participation in 
such standard-setting could hefp the schools to 
better achieve their goals 

There are several ways a local can participate. 
For example: ‘ 

Collective bargaining 

Joint local teacher-administrator committees 
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.teacher involvement under any circumstances to 


Statewide administrative or legal guidelines 
controlling the evaluation of administrators. 
Teacher evaluation of administrators might 
also contribute to: 
Improved in-service educatian for admin- 
. istrators . 
A trend away from the military, or Carer 
model of school operation. 
School people vary widely in their opinions 
about teacher evaluation of administrators. The 
opinions run the full spectrum from absolutely no 


complete and total teacher control of the employ- 
ment, evaluation, and placement pf every adminis- 
trator. No one pattern seems acceptable to the cs 
majority of teachers at this time. Experiments are 
being conducted with such approaches as— 
Teacher and building principal receiving similar 
evaluations and being considered peers in the 
employment process # 
Assignment of instructional responsibilities to 
the principal and of many of the business func- 
tions of the office to other individuals, ae . 
the principal a form of “master instructor’ 
“master teacher” 
Teachers serving on administrator evaluation 
» committees. * 
Educators should be encouraged to experiment 
with these and othef possibilities. 


LONG-RANGE PRIORITY 5: The local should 

participate in 
the identification 
of critecia for 
measuring the 

' educational ~ 

‘ achievement of 
students. 


Leaders’ opinions: Locals and other agencies 

and organizations should cooperate in identifying. 

criteria. They should not relytoomuchon.,, 
standardized testing experts from outside the - ' 
local school system. Experts should be consulted 


4 


. 


and included in the development of programs; 
* however, tests should not govern the establish- 
ment of goals and objectives. Rather, testing _ , 
should be used to evaluate diagnosis, improve- 
ment of instruction, and achievement of the de- 
Sfredgoals.  . ni Ne : 
Because local school districts are responsible 
for developing criteria, they should pay teachers 
for their workgon such criteria. 


Generally, leaders seemed to think that the 
association should influence others (primarily + 
local school boards) regarding the criteria for 
measuring student performance. . 
, The emphasis here is on cooperation among the 
concerned parties: public ( including parents, 
school boards, legislatures, and others), students, 
and teachers. The development and implementa~’ 
tion of student assessment criteria are not the sole 
prerogative of any one group or interest. The 


-, schools are public schools, and the criteria should | ~ 


be developed to best help students learn what 
_ they need to know in order to function within 
society. S hy 
~ The role of teacher organizations seems to be ‘ak >, 
provide collective teacher opinion to influence 
collective public opinion on these issues atthe = 
community, state, and national levels of criteria , 
development. The local association may, and 
often does, have a great déal to say about such 
» evaluation practices as grades, report cards, - 
standardized tests, and assessment tests. 

One aspect of evaluation that needs immediate 
attention is the dearth of meaningful collective 
student opinion regarding student achievement ~ 
ratings. A. sound and adequate means must be 
developed for gathering ideas from students at all 

_ levels where they are evaluated, early elementary , 
through adult. It may well be that one of the most 
® serious flaws in the current educational practice 
of American schools 1s the arbitrary and in 
many instances capricious manner in which stu- 
dents are graded and sorted. 


& 
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LONG-RANGE PRIORITY 6: The local should * ela 


- establish a ye Ox 
means for . 
" _ «teacher de- - foe 
termination of + 
' itl 


“a ; leaders in in. 
a ‘s * 


Leaders’ opinions: iiguincanemione tebe” 


‘take a new look at traditional teacher-administra: - 


tor roles and job descriptions. They should experi- = 

ment with a variety of methods: ~ 
Teacher election of fellow professionals to 
principalships 
Teacher selection and/or evaluation of 
administrators , 

_ Employment of teacher-principals and transfer 

of much of the school's business-related - 
activity to administrators employed to handle it. 


- 


‘i 


The leaders did not present a consensus on how *s 
an assdciation might carry out.this prfority. They < 
did mention, however, that some forms of open 
education programs (such as differentiated 
staffing or thie open classroons) currently call for 
new assignments of duty and responsibility, and 


ie. 


, achange of relationship between teacher and 


administrator. If the local adopts such a priority, 
teachers would have different responsibilities for + , 
instructional decision making. The leaders also 
corgidered teacher activity, at both the building*»-, Eey 
and the district levels important to o the effective: ’ 
ness of local association influence onthe school 
system leadership. A further benefit to teachers ~ || } * 


“ might be the elimination of administrator 


paternalism towards decisions about the ‘ . ae De 


“curriculum and instruction programs. ah : 


As teachers secure | more responsibility for. 
choosing instructional leaders, they Wilt Need to— 
Devise an objective method of selection , 
Reverse the current trend anaes educators '® a 
use leadership positions of this typetogain ™ 
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administrative promotion ad abandon direct 
responsibility for instruction 
Find an appropriate evaluation method! , 


_LONG- -RANGE PRIORITY 7: The local should 

establish co- 

‘ - operative pro- 
fessional de-|, 
velopment pro- 

~ grams with uni- 
vefsities. . 


ae we 
Leaders’ opinions: Such programs should be 


cooperatively planned by locals, school districts, 
and unwersities. Neither locals nor school boards 


shquid develop the programs alone: Some locals 


have already established cooperative programs 
with universities and $tate associations; NEA 
Should compile a list of typical programs from 
which locals could adapt a plan appropriate for 
their situation. : 


“yy 


> . : \ , 

ef, F ' : 
Se \ 

y a : * : 
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Local leaders developing plans may have’ 
trouble: | 4.4 : 

Retaining (local association identity 

.~ Avoiding parochial tendencies i in planning and 

implementation 23 

Maintaining cooperation among local, state, 

and NEA levels 

Establishing. defined authority rales for 

teachers, . 

Sorte locals may view v this activity as good and 
needed, but yet of low’ priority at this time. Many 
K-12 association leaders consider university 
programs irrelevant, a waste of time, or even 
threatening. 

Otherdocals have involved themselves in exten- 
sive and meaningful contact with universities and | 
colleges. Examples of thesé prograrns may be 
found now in San Diego. California, and : 
Montgomery County, Maryland. : 


Bey 


SUMMARY . helpful. A brief outline of the Delphi process 

“ appears in AppendixA. = = 

B. Action steps , 

1. Make a choice. Choose specific goals to be 


; These six immediate and seven long-range 
i : ; priorities for locals-offer ideas for direction and a 
= better notion of how complex a task association 


ae : : achieved. \ 
. activity in instruction and professional develop- 

“In making a choice do not focus on parochial 

ment programs wil be. But before getting under ; 
or limited alternatives: rather, provide the 

way, a local needs to determine its own unique 
flexibility to explore and move as decisions are 

priorities. How? Here is a brief summary of one seme: P 3 


way to establish priorities. It is offered as a guide- 
line for local leaders who want to develop and 
‘implement.a program, and who desirafto select 


2. Design a strategy to achieve your chdice(s). 
In developing your project, consider’such neets 
‘as leadership, costs, time, materials, barriers, 


‘ , Out alternatives from a set of opportunities where aaa visks : : 
each has high merit. ms = : > 
A. Preliminary steps 3. Keep an eye to the future. ee , 
, | Anticipate changes in school funding, legisla- : “~ 


_. 4. Establish definitions within your local. 
‘ The following « definitions may serve as 
es beginning points: . 


tion, teacher education, and community needs. 
Professional development and instructional ' 
change are slow-moving processes; however, \ 
Instructional improvement—Any ation or wee ; 9 p ‘Tae 

if you choose high quality directions andsound' , 


rocess by which a teacher promotes or : ‘ 
P . ' P z . alternatives, the result will be good for both 
enhances the quality of teaching and : . 
educators and education, 
i warning, “Ideas may at first be very general; theycanbe _ 
. ‘Professiqnal development—The process of ¥ "yg gree 


improving, or strengthening, a teacher's . made more and more specific as appropriate 7 


* 4 @ducational skills and conceptual understand- + information is brought to the designing of pro- mae” By 
grams‘and strategy. As plans are discussed and 


ings. ,° s ; ' 

: R~>. Establish a structure t dF identifying what developed in terms of the interests and needs of 

t "should be.” _membts, they will be refined and revised. During 
i - Kw : 
The structure may be a governing bodpor ” ‘this process, turther labs and decisions be- 

+ appointed committee, an elected officer or «> come nee b iHfind ti 1b kK \ 
E employed staff; however, fix the Mgsponsibility Generally, members will find they wil 2 ma oa : 
decisions on— ; ( 


| and authority, 
| e To consider what “should be” will prove to be She teacher's role in decision making: . 
. ‘ “insufficient if that becomes the end point of Daehvineenuparen . : 
| the process. Taking part in ths process should eat Koper ss 

| lea Bne to consider the reasonableness of UISEGIUN Cevelopment 


given alternatives, or the “feasibility of Pereuer - Certification and licensure 
_ Professional standards. 


’ Therefore— 
Decide what your local should be doing in. 
instruction and professional development 
. Determine how your local can accomplish 
“See the NEA Needs Assessment Program, Instruction and Professional 


Development Office NEA, 1201 Sixteenth §rre et NW Washington D c carefully selected goals. 
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goals, : 
ay In identifying the needs* of your local you may 
find a form of the Delphi research technique 


State and national roles. Teacher leaders re- 
spanding to questions on future association 
activity felt locals should influence —but the state 
association should actually make—the decisions 
on these issues: 

Certification and licensure 

Large-scale curriculum development 

Program goal setting 

" Impact on teacher education institutions 
Structure and reorganization of governance 
Development of criteria and guidelines for 

. . We = 


é 
‘ 
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evaluating the performance of teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and students Ae 
State-level political action concerns. 

The leaders also said the NEA should be provid- 
ing cooperative association staff training for the 
purpase of expanding the instruction and profes- 
sional development interests of the organization. 
The NEA should be developing and influencing 
experimenta) modes of teacher preservice educa- 
tion, in-service education, and professional , 
development. ; 


& 
we 


CHECKLIST 


Here are some specific ideas for starting to 


wa * . , 


may help; they should be adapted as they fit the 
uniqueness of the local situation. 
Check to see whether your local is active in all 


discover what teachers in your lofal want to do of the following areas. The seven points on the 

about instructional improvement and professional first checklist are basic factors in programs of ' 
development. It may be best to develop yo\ir own change. You may find it useful, too, to apply this , 
instrument or device for establishing local reed evaluation to each of the short- and long-rar ge 

and desire. However, the suggestions that follow priorities cited in this pamphlet. 


Change Factor 


Evaluation Scale 


‘ 


. The local has initiated and 
appointed a group to study and 
recommend changes in goals 
and objectives for involving 
members in instructional ’ 
decision making. 

_ Formal and established structures 
exist within the local to direct 
and organize efforts in professional 
development, ‘ 

. The local is encouraging experi- 

* mentation with new activities in 
teaching and instruction. 


The local has a program that assists 
the school district in evaluation of 
the impact of current school instruc- 
tion on students. 
a 
; Thétocal has a means for involving 


members in selecting and/or designing 


appropriate instructional content, 
materials, methods, and teaching aids 
for use by teachers. : 


If yes, to Alternatives 
Yes or no what extent for action 
| =a 
| v4 
| 

| 

by 

| 

| 4 
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hy Change Factor Evaluation Scale ° er ; 


| 
| 
Raa ohe sc aameremmiede meta MEN ae eee eee On eee 


r a4 . | # If yes, to Alternatives 
~ Yesorno what extent for action 


. 


| 

ee $— — = - ——_—___-—— 
6. The local has a means for 

disseminating instructional 

improvement information 

through the membership and 

the community. 
7. Local members and staff have a 
clearly defined authority and vy 
responsibility to implement 
instructional change programs. . 


Short-range priority ae gs 


1. The local participates with 
the local school board in 
curriculum and instruction 

\ decisions. 


_ 2. The local uses pohtical action 
to establish a legal and 

- financial base for instruc- $ J 

tional improvement. — 
3. The local legally shares th ; ‘ 
policy decisions that establish a 
conditions under which teachers, Riz |" 
teacher aides, student teachers, } | 
and other instructional per- 
sonnel are placed in schools: | 


4. The local has implemented posi- tee 4 
tive action programs ensuring ‘ g 
fair treatment of racial and & 
ethnic minorities. . ‘4 2° 


# * FO a Se a I re er af —___——_{_ Fe Ee re ae ees 


Change Factor 


* 


5. The local cooperatively initiates 
and plans in-service education 
programs in professional develop- 
ment of members. 


6. The local prqGrams and budgets 
a portion of fiscal and human 
resources to projects on in- 
structional improvement- 


4. 


Evaluation Scale 


Yes or no 


If yes, to 


whatextent _ 


Alternatives 
for action : ’ 


a 


Appendix A 
‘ \ 


An Outline of Cine Form of Modified Delph* 


‘ 


. , Technique That May Be-Used for the 


*Gathering of Opinions." 


Delphuis a process designed to obtain a controlled 
set of informational feedback from a small group of 
selected experts regarding a specifically defined topic. 
Opmionnatres are systematically used to gather'data, ° 
which are analyzed, summarized, and possibly used for 


further purposes 


Délphi places emphasis. on the “intuitive” judgment of 
experts. Such judgment is an expertise that grows from : 
personal experience and knowledge of possible events 
in a Specialized area. The process provides an oppor- 
tunity for gathering information that may assist~ 
decision-makers as they plan a future for an institution. 
Delphi responses are characterized by anonymity, 
controlled feedback, and statistical group;response 


data 


If you want to find, out more about Delphi and how to 
use it, consult some of the several selected references 


‘cited in the bibliography to this booklet 


. 


“The Delphi process was used by the author ina 


doctoral thesis at Michigan State Unversity, The Role of 
Teacher Organizations in Professional Development and 
Instructional Improvement as Perceived by Selected 


Teacher Organization Leaders, 1973 


Ay 
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‘Priority Rankings of Teacher — 
Organization Roles 


The priority rankings of teacher organization roles 
which follow were those explored in the study reported 
inthis pamphlet. Numbers in the first column indicate, ‘ 
the priority rank. The second colmn lists role.state- 
ments explored. (Role statements speak to all levels of 
teacher organization activities, not solely to lotal 
association programs.) The priority score was deter- 
mined by placing responses to a role's. “desirability” and 

“potential impact” ona number scale and adding scores 


. Obtained from respondents’ opinions. Scores with the 


highest desirability and the highest potential impact 
combined to obtain the highest priority ranking. . 

The column indicating date of acceptance was 
estabiished by determining the median dates selected 
by study participants. ‘ 


‘ 


. 


Priority Ranking of Teacher Organization Role Statements , 


¢ 


- 


a oe a 


‘ Date of 
Acceptance 


Rdle Statement 


. - - —-— 


Priority Rank Priority Score 
Local teacher organizations should partict- 

spate with school boards in policy 

decisions-regarding curriculum and a ; 
instruction. “ : 6. 1973-75 
State teacher organizations shduld, 

within state legislative guidelines and 

administrative regulations, participate in 

the licénsing and certifycation of teachers. : 1976-82 


Local, state, and national teacher organiza- 
tions should use political poWer to establish 
legal and financial foundations for instrue- . ; 
- tional improvement’programs., ; d 1973-75 
b ’ * 
Local teacher.organizations should legally i 
share in decisions on policy and conditions 
under which student teachers, teachers, 
teacher aides, and other instructional 
persénnel will be in schools : ‘ ' 1973-75 


Local teacher or anizations should assume 

an active roie in assuring fair treatment 

of ethnic and racial minorities tn all : 

phases of education ‘ ‘ 1973-75 


Local teacher organizations should initiate 
and plan in-service programs in professional 


development for and with members . , 1973-75 
. State-level taacher organizations should par- f 
ticipate in setting standards, procedures, . 
‘ - ‘ 
, and policies of teacher education instr- 
7 tutions , ; 126 1976-82. 


\ . ’ 


Nationat-level teacher organizations should 
- . Participate cooperatively with local and 


cl 


' 
| 
| 

. | 


Priority Ranking of Teacher Organization Role Statements 
Date of 
Priority Score Acceptance . 


Priority Rank | Role Statement , 


$ state levels in providing professional 
organizatian staff with training in under- ; 
standing and developing local teacher d ‘ 
organization roles in professional - ; 
8 ; development df members 124 : - 1973-75 ' 


. - 
State teacher organizations should, within 
legal guidelines and regulations, share 
with teacher education institutions in y ee . 
determination‘of goals for teacher ; ‘ P 
9 preparation. . oe 122 1976-82 


State and national teacher organizations 
should plan and encourage alternatives to 
current educational practice (new school ‘ 
10 “formats and curricula). * / 121 1973-75" - 
Local teacher organizations should share ' : | 
‘ : with school boards in determining con- 
diti6ns under which teachers and stu- 
1 dents interact 120 1973-75 
Local teacher organizations should seek 
to establish roles for members in deter 
“mining local professional development mat 
#2 "programs 1 18 : 1973-75 


Local teacher organizations should sys- 
tematically plan to establish policies 
‘ and procedures on professional develop- 
13 ment programs for members. 116 1976-82 


Teacher organizations should serve as 
resource aides and supportive spokesmen 
to students and pagents on issues of 
common interest and agreement in the area 
14 of instruction e 110 1973-75 a 


. Priority Ranking of Teacher Organization Role Statements : 


ee ae 


7 


F ‘ : ; ' Date of - 
Role Statement Priority Score Acceptance 


ee pa ge 


; Priority Rank 


; , 
: Local and state-level teacher organizations ~° . 
Should legally share in determining which ‘ » 
prospective teachers have completed cer- : 
15 “tification requirements. ‘ 101 1976-82 
a 4 : 
Local teacher organizations should partici- ° ‘ 
pate in establishing a system toevaluate —~ . 
' : and reevaluate teachers for retention of ai 4 
; certification. e 1OV.% . 1976-82 
National-level teacher organizations should 
ue develop and implement programs encouraging ¥ | 
_ educational experimentation in the pro- * clus : 
15 fessional development of teachers. ie. :. 101. 1973-75 


% : git $ “we. oe 


e 


_ Local teacher orgdnizations should program’ .° «, aan P ‘ 

» and budget an appropriate portion of fiscal 
/ : ‘ *and human resources to projects on instruc: : : 
m 16 tfonal improvement. ' » 94 1973-75 


: State and local teacher asganizations should 
participate in setting standards of admin- ' 
17 istrator performance ’ 89 ~*~ 1976-82, 


Teacher organizations should employ a staff ‘ 
of instructional improvement specialists 
which should function in training staff and 
‘ : teachers on policies, procedures, and 
18 specific programs of instruction. j 88 1976-82° 


. 


s c ro. 5 


Local teacher organizations should identity . 
: criteria by which educational achievement wage & ee 
19 of students may be measured. . 73 °°: 1976-82 =. 


Local teacher organizations should establish, -* 
a means for teacher identification and/or ; Rae eo aes 
determination of instructional leaders in “| ; : 

7 20 ascthooldistrict. + » . Ppa 1976-82 - 


Bk s _ Priority Ranking of Teacher Organization Role Statements - : 
: i i i ’ @ 
. 3 Date of: , 
Priority Rank . ° Role Statement : : 5 “Priority Score Acceptance 
NEON Dee Eee sete RSME UA TE SES oe EEN IEE, PED LINC SUA LOR OTE OE Sel SNEED 
7 a" —— _ | ' 
eee _ State-level teacher organizations should 
a ah maintain an extensive clearinghouse role 
20. for disseminating instructional information. 72 1973-76 | 
, | : 
! , Local teacher organizations should establish. * | 
| sone ; ‘ cooperative professional development pro- ; . 
21 grams with universities and colleges. f me 69 1976-82 
National-level teacher organizations should 
establish teacher renewal (in-service) : 
22., centers. es 61 . 1976-82 
. Teacher organizations should assist in : : 
22 establishing new forms of local boards. FE 61 1976-82 
4 2 
Teacher organizations should employ a staff . 
23 of instruction improvement spetialists. 60 _. 1976-82 ® 
ay . ° = 
. - State teacher organizations should develop 
and enforce a professional standard of ; 
. 24 , teacher performance. + ~ i 47 1976-82 
‘s i * \ 
. National teacher organizations should pro- 
vide career credential to professional 5 
25 educators. ; 1 1983-92 
’ 
” " 
‘ ; * 4 ; 
‘3 i * \ ' ’ = 
Appendix Cc 5 Needs in instruction and professional development and: 


: make decisions about action programs on teacher 


United teaching Profession Teacher Needs needs. 
ie Assessment Program The program includes polling the perceptions of all 
: 1‘ : members.in a local on a comprehensive list of items that 
The National Education Association, i in concert with deal with instruction and professional development. 

selected state education associations, has developed a Teachers are asked to check “what is” and “what should 
- Teacher Needs Assessment Program whichis being , be” (1) never or almost never, (2) sometimes, (3) 
tested and refined this year, 1973-74. The program is . frequently, (4) always or nearly always, on items such » 
designed to help local associations determine teacHer as: ® : . 


: There is sufficient staff in 


this school to meet the needs, 
of studenfs. : 


ba ‘ 


- 


that other kinds of employees 
could do. 


. The climate in this school is 


oppressive. 


. lam frustrated by the inflexi- 


” bility and routine of this school. 


. Teachers are collectively in- 


volved in decision-making in 
this school. 


6. 'To survive in-this school 


10. 


30 


teachers must watch out for 
their own interests. 


. Thé administrators of this 


school provide instructional 
leadership. 


. The school board accepts 


ultimate responsibility 
for the welfare of stu- 
dents. 


eal vary my expectations of 


students to meet individual 
needs. ‘ 7 


My students help determine 
learning objectives. 


. Teachers have to assume duties 


‘ 


28 


The tabulafion of 9Dguch items with analysis of the 
discrepancy between “what is” and “what should be” 
provides a local associationwith alist of the items 
which teachers say are furthest from what they 
perceive is desirable. 

These data provide the information necessary for a 


* local association to check, analyze, and interpret local 


e 


conditions in instructian and professional development ./ 
They make available a data base which locals can | 
further prioritize to focus on the most crucial concerns _ 
of members When the most crucial concerns have 
been identified and action steps to alleviate concerns 


‘have been determined and accepted by members, the 


local can take initiative through negotiations and other 
approaches to action. The program requires extensive 
teacher involvement, and probably a special committee, + 
to move from information to action. 

Additional information’on this program 1s available 
from state associations or the Instruction and 
Professional Development Office at NEA. 
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